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A PORTRAIT BY SULLY 


FEW years ago the chief interest 
of students of early American - 


painting was in Copley and Stuart. 


Today we have widened our acquaintance: 


to include the group which preceded these 
artists, with its quaint, mannered but 
fascinating treatment of subjects, and 
also the group which immediately fol- 
lowed Stuart and Copley, and who were 
surer of their technique but not always 
as fascinating. 

One artist stands out as superior in his 
generation, both because of his skill and 
industry, by which he attained great 
prominence, and because he has left us 
so many portraits of well-known people. 
This artist is Thomas Sully. He is es- 
pecially interesting to friends of the Mu- 
seum because of the portrait of William 
Henry Fitzhugh, which was purchased 
with the Jesse Metcalf Fund in 1916, and 
which so finely illustrates Sully’s work. 

The portrait is of a member of a dis- 
tinguished Virginia family. William 
Henry Fitzhugh, or Fitzhue as Sully’s 
Register spells it, was born'in 1792 and 
died in 1830. He graduated at Princeton 
in 1808. He became Vice President of the 
American Colonization Society and was 
actively opposed to slavery. 

According to the Register (A Register 
of Portraits painted by Thomas Sully, 
1801-1871, edited and published by 
Charles Henry Hart, Philadelphia, 1909) 
we have a correct list by the artist of all 
of his work. The list mentions 2520 paint- 
ings covering a period of activity of sev- 
enty years. There are two portraits of Mr. 
Fitzhue mentioned; no. 556 dated 1816 
and no. 539, a bust length portrait. Pre- 
sumably this is the one owned by the 
Museum. It was painted in 1808, and 
was intended to be for Princeton Col- 
lege, but in some unknown way was de- 
flected to the Virginia family from whom 
it was purchased. 

The artist was born in Horncastle, 
Lincolnshire, England, in 1773, and came 
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to this country as a boy, first living in 


Charleston, South Carolina. He stayed | 
in this country except for the year — 


1808-09 when he went to England. 
Sully was a tireless painter and worked 
in many parts of the Eastern States. 
He was in Richmond and Norfolk from 
1801 to 1805. From 1805 to 1807 he was 
in New York. He visited Hartford and 
Boston in 1807 and then settled in Phila- 
delphia on his return from England, 
living there until his death in 1872. It 
is especially interesting to note that he 
visited Providence in June, 1847, for 
doubtless there are examples of his work 
in existence here which are not generally 
known. If so, the Rhode Island School 
of Design would be interested to know of 
any owned locally. 

Sully’s artistic power was influenced 
by other painters. There is in it much in 
common with the work of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, but the artist who influenced 
him most was probably Gilbert Stuart. 
There is of course no possibility of con- 
founding the two, for Stuart was by far 
the greater master, but as the visitor 
sees Sully’s work hanging in the same 
room with that of other early American 
painters, he feels the force of Samuel 
Isham’s claim that, ‘‘aside from Stuart, 
it would be dificult to mention any su- 
perior.’’ Copley also should be excepted. 

Ina career as crowded with productive 
work as was Sully’s, it is natural that 
some portraits should be more happy in 
their results than others. His uniform 
success while he was alive is shown by 
the claim that his work always pleased 
his sitters. His interest to us and for the 
future is in such examples of his genius as 
the portrait of Mr. Fitzhugh, where it is 
seen at its best. Diy Re 


He that seeks popularity in art closes 
the door on his own genius, as he must 
needs paint for other minds, and not for 
his own.—Washington Allston. 


_— 


beter 


a AN ENGLISH 


_~ EMBROIDERED CHASUBLE 


NE of England’s contributions to 
art isthe needle-work or embroid- 
ery which was done in Mediaeval 


3 P days. This work was justly famous, not 
- only at home, but in Italy, France, and 


Spain. Records tell us of gifts made by 
English royalty to the Popes, 
and it is said that Pope 
Innocent III spoke of Eng- 
land as ‘‘an inexhaustible 
well” and a “‘land of delight,” 
judging from her embroidery. 
According to church inven- 
tories there must have been 
a considerable industry in 
work of this kind, and it is, 
therefore, not strange that 
examples exist in some num- 
bers on the continent today. 

It was during the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries that 
the English needleworkers 
reached the height of their 
artistic attainment, but nota- 
ble work was done even as late 
as the fifteenth century. The 
name usually given to work 
of this kind was “Opus Angli- 
canum,’’ since it is ‘‘so set 
down in the treasures of the 
Kings and Popes and in the 
wills of considerable persons.”’ 
The term in its broad sense 
means just what the words 
imply, English work, opus 
being limited to needlework. 

“Opus Anglicanum”’ is usu- 
ally ecclesiastical in character 
and is generally found on 
copes, maniples, chasubles, 
and altar hangings. The most 
beautifulexamplesextantare copes; these, 
however, are very rare. Even fragments 
cut from copes and refashioned into chas- 
ubles and the like are comparatively un- 
common. It is the good fortune of the 
School of Design to possess such an 
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EMBROIDERED CHASUBLE 
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example; a chasuble of red moiré rep 


ornamented with heavily embroidered 
orphreys cut from a cope. From this 


chasuble we can learn much of “Opus 
Anglicanum.”’ 

The work was usually done on coarse 
linen which was entirely concealed by 
stitches, laid flat and. worked in silk or 
gold threads. In the main, definite types 


English XV Century 
Gift of Mrs. Jesse H. Mercatr 


of pattern were chosen, somewhat elabo- 
rated, to besure, at the artist’s will. The 
usual type, however, showed religious or 
ecclesiastical figures set against architec- 
tural or floriated backgrounds which in 
themselves were replete with the sym- 
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bolism and the mystic lore of the day. 
Sometimes the figures amid these rich 
backgrounds told the story of the Pas- 
sion, or again it was the life of the Virgin 
or the martyrdom of a Saint. Whichever 
the story chosen, the method of telling 
it was always simple, direct, and child- 
like in its nature. What appeared was 
the story of religion and not the spiritual 
vision, Yet a spirit and dignity was at- 
tained which distinguishes ‘‘Opus Angli- 
canum”’ from work of a similar kind done 
in other countries. 

There are, of course, certain tangible 
characteristics by which the work is 
recognizable. Perhaps one of the most 
notable of these is the treatment of the 
faces.’ The modelling is suggested by a 
spiral starting from the cheek bone and 
running off as the artist deems most ex- 
pressive of the modelling, making the 
lines on the forehead horizontal and those 
on the nose and upper lip vertical. A 
round heated iron is thought to have been 
inserted into the center of the spiral to 
give a kind of raised effect. (A. F. 
Kendrick, English Embroidery, p. 33.) 
This characteristic is not wholly in evi- 
dence in the museum example because of 
its worn condition. 

Another and equally interesting charac- 
teristic is the use of certain color conven- 
tions which at first seem peculiar. These 
conventions probably developed first 
from the palette being limited to such 
colors as two shades of blue, green, dull 
rose, brown, buff, white and gold, and 
continued because of the mediaeval ten- 
dency to express a thing after a set man- 
ner. The strangest of these color con- 
ventions is the continuous use of the flat 
buff tone to express the flesh. It would 
seem that once this convention is ac- 
cepted it adds enormously to the dignity 
of the effect and is far more pleasing to 
the eye than the more realistic flesh tones 
usually employed in ecclesiastical em- 
broidery. Other equally peculiar color 
conventions are the use of blue for the 
hair of a young man and blue and white 
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for that of an elderly one. These con- 
ventions, together with constantly recur- 
ring architectural forms and such foliage 
as the oak and ivy, are some of the most 
striking characteristics of the work. 
The chasuble belonging to the School 
of Design has the back orphrey in the 
form of a cross which was undoubtedly 
cut from an orphrey and hood of a cope 


and applied to the rep background. The +) 


central feature is the coronation of the 
Virgin. Both of the figures are seated, and 
Christ’s hand is raised in benediction as 
Hecrowns Mary. The standing figures on 
either side forming the cross-piece are 
Saint Peter on the right and Saint John 
on the left; while in the lower part are 
standing figures of Saint James the Less 
and Saint Simon. All the figures are 
placed in niches against a gold-diapered 
background. These niches have foliated 
canopies of gold and green which termi- 
nate ina finial ornament with a fleur-de- 
lys ensigned upon a rose, alternately rose 
and white in hue. The saints and the 
figures of Our Lord and Lady have outer 
coats worked in gold. The Virgin’s is 
lined with blue and is turned back enough 
to disclose a brown gold dress, while 
Christ’s cloak is lined with white and is 
worn over a blue robe. No great variety 
of color is displayed anywhere in the 
orphrey. 

The front orphrey is straight-and is 
similarly treated, the figures here being a 
prophet, Saint Catherine and Saint John. 
These, as in the back orphrey, are placed 
in niches which are on a green field, some 
with delicate floral sprays. The effect 
gained by the use of much gold and the 
low-toned hues is rich and sumptuous. 

The question of date is of course an 
interesting one. Miss Frances Morris of 
the Metropolitan Museum says, in speak- 
ing of this chasuble: ‘“‘The architectural 
features of the design are less heavy than 
in the later examples, the gold tracery of 
the canopy combined with the square 
piers making a transition from the foli- 
ated style of the earlier work to the 
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_ embattled canopies of the later period. 


English, 15th century.” 

Upon examination the chasuble is 
strangely beautiful and fascinating. Al- 
though more limited because of the 
nature of the medium, it has much of 
the quality of the illuminated page, and 
is another tribute to the versatility and 
yet childlike simplicity of the mediaeval 
mind. The figures depicted are not full 
of individuality or -character; Saint 
Peter is of the usual square-headed type 
and Christ is of the conventional archaic 
mien. The story is not strikingly told, 
but simply related with ‘‘pageant play” 
exactness. The colors are few and even 
in their unfaded state could not have been 
brilliant. Yet there is a certain dignity 
of feeling in the formal arrangement, a 
vareity, vivacity and crispness of tone 
gained by the artist’s careful manipula- 
tion of color which shows the love the 
artist felt for the work and the medium, 
which gives the chasuble a charm of its 
own. C. H. H. 
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MEROVINGIAN FIBULA 
Engelhart C. Ostby Memoria 
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VII Cen. A. D. 
Engelhart C. Ostby Memorial 


MEROVINGIAN FIBULA 


TWO MEROVINGIAN FIBULAE 


ANY persons are coming to under- 
M stand the joy of an-antiquary 
in an object which brings back 
to him a mental picture of some phase of 
life long past. Others again appreciate 
in the objects, form, design or color, not 
only as these reflect the age that produced 
them, but perhaps more in their bearing 
on the age in which we are living and 
especially on modern industrial design. 
With this in mind the special collection 
of jewelry in the museum which is a 
memorial to Engelhart C. Ostby has been 
slowly growing. Among the additions in 
1920 are two examples of Merovingian 
gold-work which have much of interest. 
They were found at Ingelheim on the 
Rhine, forty-seven miles from Coblenz. 
This spot was at one time the site of a 
celebrated palace of Charlemagne (742- 
814), in the building of which Pope 
Hadrian I assisted by sending sculptures, 
mosaics, etc., from Ravenna. But our 
fibulaeshowthat even before Charlemagne, 
in the 5th-7th century A. D., Ingelheim 
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was a Merovingian settlement of im- 
portance, since material of such merit 
has been found there. 

Both fibulae, or safety-pins, are of 
very thin hammered gold, mounted on 
bronze bases. On the back are the parts 
of the springs and clasps which are left. 
One shows a letter S pattern, likewise of 
common occurrence. The animal heads 
at the points of the letter S are of the 
7th century type. (See Berhard Salin, 
Die altgermanische Tierornamentif. Ber- 
lin. 1904.) Both of these designs were 
made by hammering up the metal to 
form the lines of the detail, while added 
interest is given by the paste gems 
mounted in the thin gold rim with bent 
lip which is the primitive form. This is 
called by the French ‘‘verronnerie’”’ and 
is especially characteristic of the Teu- 
tonic work of the period. These buckles 
may have been made by using bronze or 
bone moulds similar to those found on the 
banks of the river Maros in Hungary and 
which are now in the museum at Buda- 
Pest. The designs, however, are different. 

The period to which these fibulae be- 
long is a very interesting one. The 
Roman military power along the Rhine 
had weakened under the attacks of the 
Teutonic tribes which at that time were 
restlessly moving about. This is generally 
known as the “‘Barbarian Migration.” 
Most of the material which has been 
found belonged to the warriors, and con- 
sisted of weapons, jewelry, etc. The chief 
art objects are the gold mountings. In 
this Northern work gold seems to have 
been preferred to silver. 

So far as these designs are concerned 
the work shows a combination of influ- 
ences. There is evidence of Oriental, 
Byzantine and Roman influence in the 
details which are used, as well as Teutonic 
motives. 
ality of the artist is an open one, We 
know from Gregory of Tours that foreign 
goldsmiths and merchants in jewelry were 
found in Paris in this period. There is 
nothing to prevent the same condition 
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The question of the nation-. 


being true in the Rhine valley. Doubtless 
there were also numbers of Frankish 
workmen whose productions showed the 
decorative influences which were at work. 
The word Merovingian is applied to 
the first dynasty of Frankish Kings in 
Gaul (486-750) and the work produced — 
in that period shows some ‘of the influ- 7 
ences which moulded the later Celtic 4 
work of England and Ireland. For us © 
today there is always suggestion in the t 
use of the geometrical design which re- | 
ceived so much emphasis during the — 
period of this Frankish jewelry in ques- — 
tion and the later Celtic metal-work, 
carving and illumination. -L. E.R. 


HONFLEUR LIGHT | 
BY HOMER D. MARTIN 


OMER DODGE MARTIN is © 
represented in the Museum by his 
painting, ‘‘Honfleur Light,”’ which 

was presented by Mrs. Gustav Radeke. 
There are several of the same subject, 
treated much alike; one of them is in the 
Worcester Art Museum, while there is a 
large one in the Century Association in 
New York. All three are different views 
of the same lighthouse and shore, under 
similar twilight conditions. The grouping 
of lights in houses along the shore is a 
detail which also varies. 

The painting is the result of a stay at 
Villerville in Normandy in 1886, although | 


the actual work was probably done inthe 


New York studio on Fifty-fifth Street. 
The canvas, therefore, dates from 1886 
to 1890, 

The method used by the artist shows 
how alive he had been to changing meth- 
ods in painting. At first an exponent of | 
the exact, hard, realistic but sincere | 
painting of the Hudson River School, he 
came in 1876 into contact with the new 
movement in France on which modern 
landscape interpretation is built. Martin | 
was a student, not a superficial observer, 
and he too yielded to the spell of the new 


HONFLEUR LIGHT 
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by Homer D. Martin 


Gift of Mrs. Gustav RADEKE 


representation of light and shade. His 
work thus became more of an expression 
of his personal impressions. 

From the technical point of view the 
painting shows a broad, flat brush stroke 
with the pigment laid on in superimposed 
masses, and finished down to a smooth 
surface. : 

The example owned by the Museum is 
characteristic in other ways, such as the 
absence of the human figure, the con- 
sideration of masses rather than details, 
the playing with color-tones as a mu- 
sician might with notes, and the expres- 
sion of the soul of the place or the time. 
Other painters have loved and _ inter- 
preted Nature, but Martin is so great a 
master that his fellow painters as well 
as the public have yielded to his spell. 
If there is one thing which interested him 
it is the problem of light, especially when 
broken by clouds, or in subdued tones as 
in our painting. 

The sincerity of his work, his excellent 
technique and his poetical insight com- 
bine to warrant Martin’s increasing 


popularity. 


WORKS OF ART AND THE PUBLIC 


HERE is an anecdote told of Napo- 

- leon that, after his victorious cam- 
paign in Italy, he demanded of the 

Duke of Parma that he send twenty of 
his finest paintings to Paris to be added 
to the Museum in the Louvre. In vain 
did the Duke offer the equivalent of two 
hundred thousand dollars to retain one 
of the most celebrated canvases, for 
Napoleon insisted on taking the painting. 
Later on in explanation of his decision to 
the army he said: ‘‘The sum which he 
offers will soon be spent, but the posses- 
sion of such a masterpiece at Paris will 
adorn that capital for ages, and give 
birth to similar exertions of genius.” 
Whether historically true or not, the 
story has a curious relation to conditions 
today. Of course the building up of a 
museum by seizure of works of art, even 
in war, is not a policy which is attractive 
to us although it was a well-known pro- 
cedure during the recent war. Growth 
by gift or purchase is to be preferred. But 
the rest of the anecdote has several 
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points which merit more than passing 
attention. i 

The first is the amount which was of- 
fered in lieu of the painting, a sum to be 
compared with the large sums now paid 
by our millionaire collectors for master- 
pieces, and at which we are much sur- 
prised. It certainly is interesting to find 
such large valuations over a century ago. 

Again it should be noted that Napoleon 
wanted the paintings for the Louvre 
Museum at Paris; not for his private col- 
lection but for a public museum of art. 
In this connection it might be well to 
mention the fact that Napoleon was the 
first of modern statesmen to realize the 
importance of public museums, and that 
in the founding of the Musée National 
for the public in 1793 there was started 
the long series of active institutions of 
this character which are now found all 
over the world. The anecdote has an 
important bearing on the question of the 
ultimate destination of works of art of 
superior merit—whether this should be 
the private collection or the public mu- 
seum. The lesson that Napoleon taught 
as an example of his statecraft was the 
development and encouragement of pub- 
lic art museums, and we in America are 
just coming to realize its truth. 

The third point is that Napoleon was 
only interested in masterpieces. Not that 
he was a connoisseur himself. Gifted as 
he was, in this respect, he acted on the 
knowledge of others. But the main thing 
is that he would only take the best. This 
is the lesson which collectors and mu- 
seums in America need most to learn, 
for Napoleon was right when he said that 
“the possession of such a masterpiece at 
Paris will adorn that capital for ages.” 
Institutions and collections with master- 
pieces are places of pilgrimage to lovers 
of the beautiful, and the emphasis on 
high quality rather than quantity is what 
we need most. 

Napoleon gave two reasons, and in the 
second he sounded the call of service for 
public museums,—‘‘and give birth to 
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similar exertions of genius!”’ The function 
of the modern art museum is that of in- 
spiration to artist and public. Success is 


achieved in this direction when the silent 


message of the work of art is such that 
the fund of inspiration is inexhaustible; 
and fortunate indeed is that institution 
which has buying committees or private 
benefactors who like Napolean demand 
the best. 


MRS. MOTTE 
Museum Appropriation, 1918 


by William Dunlap 


A PORTRAIT-MINIATURE 
BY WILLIAM DUNLAP 


MONG the early American mini- 
atures in the permanent collections 
is a portrait by Mrs. De Motte, by 

William Dunlap. While it is not as fine 
as the work of other miniature-painters 
of the period who possessed greater 
power, such as Malbone, Savage, and 
Trott, it is a miniature of distinction. 
Little is known of the subject of the por- 
trait, save that she lived on Long Island. 
Of the artist we know considerable from 
such sources as his autobiography in his 
“Arts of Design’’ and the article in the 
Yale Review for July, 1914, by Theodore 
G. Woolsey. Dunlap was born in Perth 
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3 Amboy, on February 19, 1766. His 
_ father was an Irishman by birth. He 
' was sufficiently precocious in drawing to 
_ warrant parental encouragement, but 
__he early realized his shortcomings, of 
which he himself advises us. At a time 

_ when a portrait painter was not finding 
himself overwhelmed with orders, Dunlap 
__ managed to be quite busy. It is interest- 
- ing to note that when working in Boston 
he painted miniatures for fifteen dollars. 

_ Dunlap died in 1839. 

He is a person who is well-known to us 
today, not so much for his painting but 

- for his literary work, chief of which was 
the “‘History of the Rise and Progress of 
the Arts of Design in the United States,” 

_ which was published in 1834. This pub- 
lication is invaluable to the student of 


_ early American art. For this contribu- 


tion, he will ever be remembered, and 
because of it he has repeatedly been 
called ‘‘the American Vasari.’’ The com- 
parison is, however, still more in order, 
for like his Italian predecessor, he. was 
“an artist of some distinction, never to 
be classed among the leaders, and one 
who tried many lines, sometimes with 
success. Among these might be men- 
tioned large allegorical and_ religious 
paintings and portraits as well as mini- 
atures similar to the example owned by 
the Museum, painted on ivory. 

This last branch of art evidently in- 
terested him greatly, at least it is certain 
that in miniature painting he was most 
successful. The portrait in the Museum 
shows his knowledge of his medium, his 
pleasing color, his powers as a draughts- 
man, and his ability to portray character. 

Like other artists of his day Dunlap 
was not settled in any one place, but we 
find him at various times in New Haven, 
Hartford, Boston, Middletown and Provi- 
dence. He also painted in Canada and 
Virginia. It is hoped that other examples 
of his work will be discovered here, and 
the School of Design would be very glad 
to learn of any of Dunlap’s work now in 
the city. 
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Dunlap as an artist has been discussed. 
It remains only to point out the relatively 
high artistic work of the period, if the 
work of a man of lesser power of expres- 
sion is so worthy of our consideration. 


STATISTICS 
FOR THE YEAR 1919-20 


Age of Institution, forty-three years 


ScHOOL 
Total Registration 1,778 
Day Classes . 215 
Evening Classes 966 
Saturday Classes . OTA 
Vocational Classes 100 
Rehabilitation Classes 178 
Summer Rehabilitation Class 178 
Special Classes in Manual Train- 

{oe , : “A ear 48 

States represented . . . 13 
Number of Teachers . é : 82 
Diplomas f : : ; , 32 
Certificates . : ” 5 : 19 

MvusEUM 
Total attendance . ’ . 75,845 
Attendance from public schools 

with guidance PMS Vl 

Number of additions : : 443 
Special exhibitions held . / 22 

LIBRARY 
Volumes added : : VAL 
Post cards added . : : k 90 
Lantern slides added 338 
Reproductions added 200 
Volumes circulated 3,497 
Reproductions circulated 8,717 
Periodicals circulated 509 

MEMBERSHIP 
Number of honorary members . 1 
Number of life members. : 45 
Number of governing members . 139 
Number of annual members 546 


It is the treating of the commonplace 
with the feeling of the sublime that gives 
to art its true power.—J. F. Millet. 
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THE LIBRARY 


The large addition to the Library 
during the past quarter by Reverend 
Frank T. Hallett numbered over 200 
books. The most important include the 
following: 

Amelung, Walther.— Antiken in Florenz. 
1897. 

Baumgarten, Poland, and Wagner.— 
Die Hellenische Kultur. 1908. 

Boetticher, Karl.— Tektonik der Hellen- 
en. 1874. : 

Bosanquet, Bernard.— A History 0 of Aes- 
thetic. 1892. 

Collignon, Maxime.— Histoire de la 
Sculpture Grecque. 2v. 1892. 
Collignon, Maxime.— Mythe de Psyche. 

1877. 

De Vinne, Theodore Low.— The Practice 
of Typography, Correct Compo- 
sition. 1901. 

De Vinne, Theodore Low.— The Prac- 
tice of Typography, Plain Printing 


Type. 1900. 

Diehl, Charles.— Excursions in Greece. 
1893. 

Dittenberger, Guilelmus.— Sylloge In- 


scriptionum Graecarum. 3v. 1898. 

Donaldson, John William.— The Theatre 
of the Greeks. 1887. 

Edwards, Osman.— Japanese Plays and 
Playfellows. 1901. 

Emmanuel, Maurice.— La Danse Grecque 
Antique. 1896. 

Evans, Arthur J.— Mycenaean Tree and 
Pillar Cult. 1901, 

Fincham, Henry W.— Artists and En- 
gravers of Book Plates. 1897. 
Fiirtwangler, Adolf.— Beschreibung der 
Vasensammlung im 

2v. 1885. 


Antiquarium. 


Girard, Paul.—La Peinture Antique. 
1891. 

Hall, H. R.— Oldest Civilization of 
Greece, 1901. 


Hamerton, Philip G— Landscape. 1885. 

Harrison, J. E.— Primitive Athens as 
Described by Thucydides. 1906. 

Harrison, J. E. and Verrell, Margaret de 
G.— Mythology and Monuments of 
Ancient Athens. 1890. 
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' Huddliston, 


Head, Barclay V.— Greek Translation of 
the History of Numismatics. 3v. 


1898. i 
Hildebrand, Adolf.— Das Problem der 
Form. 1903. 


Hill, G. F— A Handbook of Greek 7 
Roman Coins. 1899. 

Huddliston, John H.— The Attitude a 
the Greek Tragedians toward Art 
1898. 

Huddliston, John H.— Greek Tragedy in r 
the Light of Vase Paintings. 1898. 

John H.—Lessons from . 
Greek Pottery. 1902. 

Jex-Blake K. and Sellers, E—— The Elder i 
Pliny’s Chapters on | the History om 
Art. 1896. 

Jones, H. Stuart.— Select Passages from , 
Ancient Writers, Greek Sculpture. 
1895. 

Middleton, J. Henry.— Ancient Rome 
in 1885. 1885. : 

Miiller, Herman A.— Lexikon der Bil- 
denden Kunste. 1883. 

Noack, Ferdinand.— Homerische Palaste. 
1903. 


Overbeck, 
quellen. 


ewes 


J.— Die Antiken  Schrift- 


Paris, Pierre.-— Manual of Ancient Sculp- 
ture. 1890. 

Perrot, Georges and Chipiez, Charles.— 
Art in Primitive Greece. 2v. 1894. 

Petrie, W. M. Flinders.— Methods and 
Aims in Archaeology. 1904. 


Pottier, Edmond.— Catalogue des Vases 
Antiques de Terre Cuite, Musee 
National du Louvre. 1896. 


Roberts, E. S.— Greek Epigraphy. Pt. 


1. 1887. 

Santayana, George.— Sense of Beauty. 
1899. 

Strange, Edward F.— Japanese IIlustra- 
tion. 1897. 


Valenti, Giulio.— Guido allo Studio della | 
Anatomia Artistica. 1905. 

Walter, Julius Die Geschichte der 
“Asthetik im Altertum.’’ 1893. 
Wright, Thomas.— Essays on Archaeo- 

logical Subjects. 2v. 1861. 
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NOTES 


OPENING OF THE SCHOOL YEAR.—The 
day classes began their regular sessions 


_ on September 27th and the night classes 
- on October 4th. The evening vocational 


¥ 
: 


classes in loom-fixing and machine shop 
have been continued, and the other 
classes, which have proved so attractive 


in the past, are filled almost to capacity. 


In a number of classes the number of stu- 
dents has reached the limit. The general 
registration throughout the school bids 
fair to surpass that of previous years. 


Tue NEw BuiLpinc.—A combination 
of unavoidable delays has held up the 
work on the new building now being 
erected on North Main Street to house 
the Departments of Jewelry Design and 
Normal Art. It is now hoped that the 
building may be opened for classes after 
January 1, 1921. Even in its unfinished 
state the building is most attractive and 
practical, and is an important part of 
the larger School of Design, as far as 
buildings and equipment are concerned. 


JEWELRY EQUIPMENT FuND.—In or- 
der that the Department of Jewelry 
Design might be properly equipped with 
machinery, the manufacturing jewelers 
of the city have given the sum of fifteen 
thousand dollars. This expression of 
their approval of the School and the op- 
portunities it presents, is sincerely appre- 
ciated. 


ANNUAL FALL EXHIBITION.—The an- 
nual Exhibition of American Painting 
brings together a carefully selected group 
of canvases. This month the exhibition 
contains thirty-four paintings. The 
special feature was a group of three 
examples of the late J. Alden Weir, which 


- showed his quiet but masterly interpreta- 


tion of landscape. Several prize-winning 
paintings were shown, including ‘Young 
Woman in Olive Plush’’ by Abbott H. 
Thayer, ‘Green River’? by Robert 
Spencer, ‘‘Portrait of a Russian Woman” 
by Eugene Speicher, and ‘Sunny Hiill- 
side” by C. H. Davis. The two portraits 
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recently painted in this city by Leopold 
Seyffert, of Mr. Herbert R.Wells and Mr. 
John R. Rathom, are shown for the first 
time to the public. The rest of the exhibi- 
tion is equally important and shows 
paintings by R. Sloan Bredin, Bruce 
Crane, Paul Dougherty, John F. Folins- 
bee, F. C. Frieseke, Arthur C. Goodwin, 
A. L. Groll, Childe Hassam, Robert 
Henri, James R. Hopkins, C. S. Hopkin- 
son, Henry James, Rockwell Kent, 
Ernest Lawson, W. L. Metcalf, Richard 
E. Miller, J. F. Murphy, H. W. Ranger, 
Charles Rosen, Howard E. Smith, Alice 
R. Sohier, Gardner Symons, E. C. Tarbell 
and Walter Ufer. 

In the same exhibition is shown a re- 
duced copy of Anna V. Hyatt’s bronze 
statue of Jeanne d’Arc. Every one inter- 
ested should avail himself of the oppor- 
tunity presented to enjoy so fine an 
exhibition. 


New MEMBERS OF THE CORPORATION. 
The following persons have been elected 
to the Corporation since June first. 
Life— James H. Hyde 
Robert C. Vose 
Mrs. Raymond F. Wolcott 
Mrs. Daniel Beckwith 
Alfred C. Crooker 
Frank H. Swan 
Mrs. Frank H. Swan 
Mrs. E. Cornell Martin 
A. W. Newell 
Mrs. A. W. Neweil 
Albert R. Plant 
Mrs. Albert R. Plant 
John H. Wells 


Governing— 


Annual— 


EXHIBITIONS FOR THE QUARTER 


June 24 to September 30 
Early American portraits and furni- 
ture. 

June 24 to September 30 


Renaissance art, including sculpture, 
painting, iron-work and furniture. 
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All communications should be addressed to the 
General Editor, Mr. L. Earle Rowe. 


OFFICERS 
Mrs. Gustav RADEKE F 0 President 
THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN . Vice-President 
G. ALpER Biume_r, M. D. Secretary 
STEPHEN O. METCALF Treasurer 
L. EarLte RowE Director 


TRUSTEES 


Term expiring 1926 

Wixiiam T. Atpricu, Henry D. SHARPE 
Term expiring 1925 

Mrs. Gustav RApDEKE, JESSE H. METCALF 
Term expiring 1924 

Howarp L. CrarKk, THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 
Term expiring 1923 

Miss Lipa SHaw Kine, G.ALpDER BLumeEr, M.D. 
Term expiring 1922 

Howarp Hoppin, HarRAtp W. OstBy 
Term expiring 1921 

Stpney R. BuRLEIGH, Wittiam L. HopGMan 


EX-OFFICIO 


His Excellency Governor R. Livincston BEECKMAN 

His Honor Mayor JoszerpH H. GaAInER 

Commissioner of Public Schools, WALTER E. RANGER 

The Superintendent of Providence Schools, Isaac O. 

WINSLOW 

President of Brown University, Wirrram H. P. 
FAUNCE 

Professor JOHN FRANCIS 
University 

E. Cuarves FrAncis, of State Board of Education 

Judge Freperick RugcKERT, of State Board of Edu- 
cation 

Librarian of Providence Public Library, Witt1am E. 
FostTER 


Greene, of Brown 


MEMBERSHIP 


Honorary Members 


Governing Members for Life, who pay at one time 
$100.00 


aoa Governing Members, who pay annual dues of 
10.00 


Annual Members, who pay annual dues of $3.00 


ADMISSIONS. 


Hours OF OPENING.— The galleries 
are open to the public on every day of the 
year, with the exception of Thanksgiving 
Day, Christmas Day, and the Fourth of 
July. From July ist to September 8th 
the hours are from 1 to 5 P. M. on week 
days and from 2 to 5 p.m. Sundays ; from 
September 15th to July 1st the hours are 
from 10 A.M. to 5 P.M. week days and 
from 2 to 5 P.M. Sundays. The Pendle- 
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ton Collection is open from 2 to 5 P. M. : 


daily. 


Str epee 


Twenty-five cents admission to the — 


museum is charged on Mondays, Wednes- — 
days and Fridays and the museum is free — 


on Tuesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays and 


Sundays. 


Free transferable tickets admitting four ; 
persons on pay-days are sent to all mem- | 


bers of the corporation.” Art students — 


and artists, on application to the authori- 


ties, may obtain free tickets of admission: 


for any pay-day. Teachers with pupils of 
both public-and private schools will be 
admitted without payment upon applica- 
tion. 


PHOTOGRAPHS ON SALE. 


Photographic copies of many of the ob- — 


jects belonging to the museum, including 
photographs of the Pendleton Collection 
of furniture, are on sale at the entrance to 
the museum, 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Four quarterly bulletins are issued and 
are sent free of charge to the members, 
and, on written request, to alumni of the 
institution. 


The year-book of the school containing | 


detailed information regarding its many 
activities, and presenting conditions of ad- 
mission and a list of the courses given in 
its several departments, will be ferwarded 
free of charge to prospective students and 
others who are interested in the institu: 
tion and its work. 


COPYING. 


Permission to copy or photograph in the 
galleries of the museum may be obtained 
in the office. Such permits will not be 
issued for Sundays or legal holidays. 


LIBRARY. 


The Library contains 4,210 volumes, 
16,420 mounted photographs and repro- 
ductions, 3,219 lantern slides, and about 
3,420 postcards. During the months of 
June, July and August the library is closed. 


